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quire surface or under draining, as these two 
‘modes of draining are essentially distinct, and 
Leveny care must be used in practice not to blend 
them in the execution. This must be evident to 
ithe most supeficial Observer when he considers 








ON THE IMPORTANCE OF DRAINING|| ithe covered drains, the sands and mud which it 


WET LANDS AS CONNECTED WITH}! 

AGRICULTURAL IMPROVEMENTS. 

There are but few points or operations con- 
nected with agricultural pursuits, that deserve 
‘nore attention from the practical farmer than 
properly draining of watery or moist lands.— 
The benefits attending, and derived from the 


practice of draining, require only to be known to}! 


be duly appreciated. ‘The immense quantity of 
first rate lands which we have seen during the 


last six months in, literally speaking, a sterile) 


state, might by expending a small portion of ca- 
nital, be made the most fertile and productive; 
nut it cannot appear strange to any refleeting 


mind that the practice of draining is so little)! 
practiced here, when we take into consideration || 
the short period which has elapsed since but ve-| 
-y partial attention was paid to it in Europe.— || 
his did not arise from ignorance of the system || 


—for we have sufficient proof that it has been 
practiced even before the Christian era. Drain- 
ing was particularly attended to by the Romans, 
voth surface and under draining. Cato has gi- 
ven very particular directions how to perform the 
perations. Columella has also given instruc- 
‘ion, and Pliny has added his mite of informa- 
‘ion on this important subject. Yet, strange to 
say, it was only about the middle of the eigh- 
‘eenth century, that the real merits of draining 
wet lands became duly appreciated, and its bene- 
fits to the agriculturist properly prized. ‘The enter- 
prizing spirit which so universally prevails a- 
mong the farmers of this country, cannot leave 
is room to doubt that such a beneficial operation 
will meet with such a fate attheir hands. And 
this season of the year is the best which can be 
dedicated to such purposes. ‘ Facts are stubborn 
‘hings,” and in order to place this important sub- 
ject in its true light before even the most fastidi- 
ous reader, we would beg a re-perusal of the in- 
teresting communication of “ A Virginian,” first 
published in the American Farmer, and re-pub-| 
lished in this paper, Vol. 1, p. 267. We hope it 
is not necessary, fur the benefit of any of our 
eaders, to eater into the minutia of properly 
performing the operation of draining ; but it 
may be proper to say, that the successful prac- 
tice of draining will in a great measure depend 


that, if the surface water is allowed to get into 


will carry into these subterraneous channels, 
will fill them in a very short period, and complete- 
ly do away with the benefits they were intended 
|to realise. 
| In the formation of drains, particular care 
Should be given to make them as straight and 
'with as much exactness as possible; and in- 
stead of conducting them according to the inclina- 
ition, they should be taken ina slanting direction, 
across the field, which will be much more effica- 
cious in removing the wetness than if the drains 





|were carried according to the slope: and in cases 
|where the declivities are various, and have dif- 
ferent inclinations, the drains should be so form- 
ed that they may cross the higher sides of the dif- 
ferent slopes in a slanting direction. With these 
few brief hints we shall close the subject at pre- 
sent, but will recur to it frequentiy, as we consider 
it of so much importance that it cannot be too of- 
\ten brought before the agricultural community. 

tT 





FUEL. 

There are certain seasons for introducing dif- 
ferent subjects to our readers, when we hope 
they will feel more interest in them than they 
would at other times; and these, by editors like 




















dollar per cord, than it does in our « ities, where 
it is worth eight or ten dollars. In every section 
of this country, where wood is cheap, houses are 
less tight than where fuel costs more, and conse- 
quently stoves are unknown. 

Fuel fora family in the country costs more than 
‘heir bread. Now many will be disposed to con- 
‘radict this; but if we go upon the correct prin- 
ciple, that “‘ time is money,” the problem is solved ; 
for all will agree that it requires more labor to 
prepare the fuel for a family than to raise the ne- 











cessary quantity of wheat and corn for their con 
sumption. 

Were an article to be advertised which would 
not cost more than from ten to fifteen dollars. 
simple in its construction and use, and which 
would last an age, and the public be assured that 
it would save nine tenths of the expenses of a 
family for bread, how readily would people pur- 
chase it. Now the saving qualities of such an 
article would be very like a Stove, which many 
refuse to purchase because they cannot see the 
fire when it is buriing within it. For the ac- 
commodation 01 those people who have such a 
taste for looking in the fire, (because it saves them 
the trouble of thinking) we wish some Yankee 
would invent a representation of a hearth fire, 
which might be hung up in the room for these 
mutes to gaze upon. 

There are many who through neglect increase 
the quantity of fue! consumed in an unwarranta- 
ble degree. First, their cellers are not sufficient- 
ly secured against ihe *rost by banking, caulking, 
&c. by which negicci their vegetables are frozen 





ourselves, who only expect to avoid being ter- 
med “absolutely dull,” should never be neg- 
lected. Were we to announce during the month 
lof January the discovery of a new freezing mix- 
ture, by which the temperature of the atmosphere 
might be reduced, or, during the month of July 


sun might be increased, we trust very few of our 
readers would feel an interest in the discovery ; 
‘but reverse the seasons, and most of us would 
‘hail the inventors as benefactors of mankind.— 
So, with the present subject, we know of no time 
‘more proper than the present for introdueing it, 
and none when, what liitle we have to say, will 
‘be more likely to be remembered. 

In the first number of the present volume, we 
attempted to give a table showing the relative 
value of different kinds of fuel made use of in 
the United States, and aiso the advantages and 
disadvantages of the different methods of burn- 
ing the various kinds for the purpose of heating 
Levelling houses; to which table we beg leave to 





ma proper knowledge of the various strata of 


refer our readers, or that part of them who received 


which the earth’s upper surface is composed, \the first numbers during the summer, when the 
fhenee, to the farmer, the importance of atho-ljarticle alluded to might have been past over with-, 


rough knowledge of the Geological construction | 
f his possessions) with their relative degrees of 
porosity and tenacity. Another and very im- 
portant pointis, to keep in view and properly dis- 
riminate, what is generally termed drainage le- 
vel, and the nature, distribution and depth of the 


‘out a fair perusal. 

| By that table, it appears that nine tenths of the} | 
heat generated in the combustion of fuel in the 
common fire place is lost. There is a kind of tra- 
ditional lethargy prevailing in the country on 
the subject of fuel, which our large towns and 


various strata; for on these points much of the) |cities are more free from; and we are strongly 


effects derived from draining will depend. Ha- 
ving properly ascertained these points, it will then 
he for the farmer to decide whether his lands re- 


inclined to believe, that it costs the same number 
of families more to warm their dwellings in the 


some new invention by which the rays of the! | 


and Jost; and the col. air thus admitted finds ite 
way to every part of the building. | Others, 
who, while they are attentive to their cellars, neg- 
lect every other part from the cellar to the gar- 
et; their windows, if not broken, are not caulk. 
ed; their doors are not listed—and when re- 
minded of their neglect by their neighbors, take 
refuge under the old adage, that “a free circula- 


ition of air is necessary to health”—then why 





not stay out of doors entirely ? 

| We wish to have our farmers enter into’ some 
‘mathematical calculation upon the subject of 
warming habitations, making it a matter of dol- 
lars and cents, putting down time as money, and 
jamenting themselves of the idea that a person 
jcannot be warmed without seeing the fire, for it is 
as ridiculous as it would be to say he could no! 
be cooled without seeing the wind. 
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NEWTOWN PIPPIN APPLE. 

In the month of November, 1831, we made « 
ivisit to Mrs. Gol. Moore, at Newtown, on Long 
Island, solely on purpose to ascertain the origin 
of this celebrated fruit. From the informatior 
‘we then received, we considered the original tree 
‘was in that lady’s orchard, but in a very interest 
ling conversation with the venerable Wm. Prince 
IEsq., of the Botanic Gardens, at Flushing, Long 
Island, a few weeks ago, we found we were mis- 
itaken. ‘The tree at Mrs. Moore’s being only @ 
sucker from the original tree, three of which were 
taken from it, but the destination of the other 
two we have not been able ¢o ascertain. We 
consider this explanation absolutely necessary, hav- 











country, where wood is not worth more than one 





ing published in Loudgn’s Gardener’s Magazine 
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in London, that the real original tree was not) fkixea by it; and unlike niiihind Sephatiianl bers, must continue to control our political de 


in Mis Mbve’s orchard. We thank Mr. Princ el there can no possible evil grow out of it. Let}! 
for giving us correct information on this subject, }, ) the conversation comunence in each farm-house, | 
as well as on several others connected with fruits || and be extended to neighborhoods, and meetings | 
which we shall advert to ata future period. t called in every town to consult on the proper) 
course to be adopted, and let the deliberations of | 
‘these meetings be known to our legislators, that), 
| they may act in unision with them, for remember 
| that you compose so great a portion of the com | 
munity, that any representative would be blind to), 
his own interest, who, knowing your wishes, 





AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 

The storm of politics having passed, leaving 
farmers in a calm suitable for reflection, we 
would invite those of Western New-York to take | 
up the subject of re-establishing county Agricul-| 
tural Societies throughout che state. As the sea- | 0h ade weet toe maniiiindien talth hate. 
son for state legislation is at hand, arrangements | Suasetilicaeasinaiiuness 
should be made for presenting to that body, the | TO OUR READERS. 
wishes of that part of the community which are || We have often touchd upon the subject of ag- 
engaged in agricultural pursuits. It is acknow- |! ricultural education, and although our exertions 
ledged by all, that during the continuation of the I have from unavoidable circumstances been like 
former Agricultural Societies in this state, there |, the widow’s mite, when compared with the im- 
was a general advance in agricultural knowledge. |; portance of the theme, they have proved like 
Farmers became more acquainted with each | drops preceding a plentiful shower, for one more 





nies, and give the impress to our characte; 
people. 

I: will not be said, T trust, that manual Jo! or 
incompatible with mental improvement. Th 
exercise which labor gives, is as esse ntial tot 
developme nt and energy of the mind, as it jst 
‘the health and muscular stre ugth of the body, j; 
stimulates the head to plan, and the hands to ex 
ecute. Among those who truly deserve the ap 
| pellation of public benefactors, by their success sfy 
exertions to render the arts and sciences benef 
cial to society, our country can boast of a Frank 
lin, a Rittenhouse, a Fulton, a Whitney, and ot} 


Pr as 


sal 


‘ers, Who blended labor with study, and who « ithe: 


followed the plough, or toiled in the shop. 
Among the subjects submitted to the speci: 


‘inquiry of a committee, by the State Agriculty 


ral Society, was that of the propriety of estat: 
lishing an agricultural school, to give instructio, 





other, and the channels of communication were | capable than ourselves, nor less sincere, has vo- 
multiplied Addresses and communieations were | lunteered his services in the cause; a cause in 
written, delivered and published, and farmers be-') which practice as well as theory has prepared 
came more intimately acquainted with their own|| him to be useful to the citizens of the United 
business, and the progress of the science both at | States. 

home and abroad Although the spring thus gi- i We are aware that it is often said that contri- 
ven to the profession has continued to operate, | butors to public papers write for fame, but from) 
yet its force has diminished so materially that |the established reputation of the author of the 
some new impulse is desirable in order that this, following article, we trust no one will presume 
the greatest and most important of all the occu- to put this misconstruction upon his communica- 
pations of man, should keep pace with the march tions, upon a subject so closely connected]! 
of civilization and intellect. If, by a re organi- | with the prosperity of our country. Neither can 
zation of societies throughout the state, as great | it be said that he, “as some ungracious Pas- 
improvements should be made upon the means ters do, points out the steep and thorny way to 
now within our reach, as there was upon those | Heaven,” whilst “he the primrose path of dal- 
existing at the time of the formation of our for- | liance treads, and recks not his own reed.” No; 








mer societies, what might we not expect? Then, |, his arguments in favor of his subject are such as)! 


books upon Agriculture, Horticulture and Do- ,his every day walk in life has convinced him of}! 
mestic Economy, were only to be procured with}, their importance, both in a moral and national 
difficulty and at great expense, and when procu-|| point of view; and who is there among us, that 
red, were found to be the work of some theorist has a heart warm forthe welfare or his family 
in his closet, calculated rather toconfuse than en-|, OF his country, that will not rejoice to see a sys- 
lighten, and to create in the minds of many that i tem of education introduced among farmers, 
deep-rooted prejudice which we now diseover Which shall elevate them to that rank in soci- 
against what they denominate “ Book Farming.’ ‘ciety, which is due to the first profession taught 
Now, our most scientific and practical farmers | by God to man? 

are daily publishing the results of their own ex- 
periments in that plain and simple manner that’ 
that their brethren read them with delight, and. 





For the Genesee Farmer. 
A SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE. 

And why nota school of agriculture as well 
confi ie in them as the oracles of their profession. as a school of medicine, of law or of divinity ? 
Should this confidence be deservesly continued, | The objects of education should be, not only to 
the taste for reading with our practical men will | qualify youth for the discharge of civil and social 
increase, and with it a knowledge of whatever || duties, but to facilitate their knowledge in the par- 
appertains to the occupation. We are convinced || ticular business which is to form their employ- 
a general organization of county societies, subor- || ment in manhood. Agriculture is as necessary 
dinate to a state society, would prove highly be- } to the wants and comforts of life, as are the learn- 
neficial to all classes of the community; and if||ed professions, and mainly contributes to our 
under those, town societies were formed, et wealth and prosperity. 

smaller numbers of practical men might meet! 


It gives employment to 
the mass of our population, and is the great busi- 
with less ceremony to converse upon the every|!ness of our state. Politically and morally, it is 
day business of their farms, to compare notes, | the conservative organ of the body politic. The 
excnange seeds and breeds of animats, the bene-|/ interests of all are consequently identified with 
fits derived would be beyond calculation its prosperity and improvements. Its pursuits 

To bring about this state of things, farmers | are interwoven with the whole range of natural 
mus’ feel themselves cailed upon to be up and do- } sciences ; and are susceptible of being as much 
ing. They must not wait for men of different! ‘benefitted by their study and application, as are 
professions to do this busines, (which was the vany of the civil employments of life. Why not 
case vefore) and then blame them for not doing it}/ extend, then, to this great branch of industry that 
right. No: wherever they go, they must talk||sort of education which is so eminently calcula- 


agriculture, and give to it that importance which || ted to multiply its produce, and at the same time 
th: nature of the case demands. Let them feel 





\| ticipation of the report of this cominittee, I 


in the theory and practice of husbandry. In ay 
ati 
desirous of calling the public attention to th, 
subject; and I propose to point out, through th 
medium of your paper, Mr. Editor, some of t}y 
| bearings which such a school is calculated to hay. 
upon the character, prosperity and happiness «: 
the state. 

The bounties, like the burthens of the stat 
should be shared proportionally by all classes o} 





\its population. ‘This is not now our case in r: 
a aes to education. The benefits of the commoy 
Is school system, it is true, are dispensed with a) 
| equable and impartial hand. But here the equal 
\ity ceases. Those destined to toil for a live! 
| hood, to clothe, to feed and to enrich us by the: 
labor, are turned off to shift for themselves, lik 
! the younger sons of an English Baron, withov 
patrimony; while the public purse continu 
open to those who seem destined by chance, rs 
ther than by merit, to enjoy peculiar distinction 
in society. Our colleges and academies, whic! 
‘share liberally of the public bounty, are vestihul: 
to the earned, not to the laborious employment: 
—to the few, not to the many. The studic 
which they offer are not adapted to the agricul 
jtural student; because /¢ should learn in youll 
that which he is to practice in manhood. Thes: 
schools teach nothing practically in husbandry, 
nor are their scientific instructions adequately 
adapted to its uses. The interests of produetiv: 
labor have but an incidental and precarious plac 
among the studies of a college. The state ha: 
expended more than two millions of dollars, upo:. 
what I term professional schools, but not a cent ' 
advance directly the knowledge of the agricultu 
‘rist, the artizan or the manufacturer, beyond thei 
common school instructions. Thus, on the scor 
of justice and impartiality, the laboring classes 
have a right to claim, and the state are bound to 
grant them, an equivalent for these professiona! 
schools. 

The business of husbandry may be likened to 
the healing art. The f-rmer, as well as the phy- 
sician, may plod on mechanically, without the 
aid of study, or of science, happy, if you please, 
in his conceits and in his ignorance. Both msy 
have tolerable success by adopting the exampl: 
of enlightened neighbors, or following the im- 
pulse of their own discriminating minds; yc! 





to raise the moral and intellectual standard of||poth would do better were they to understand 





that each one of thas will be more or less bene- 


that class of our citizens, who, from their num- 








perfectely the organization and properties of t* 
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subjects upon Which they are to operate, or are | 
-» employ, be these subjects animals, plants or | 


arths — medicine or manure. Generations have | 








Se — 


great value to the community and to the inventor, Pou_try.—Fowls oi every sori may be 
who is at present the principal proprietor. Some | profitably ted on boiled potatoes and meal 
idea may be formed of its importance, from the | ixed. Hens, which do not lay in winter, 


i} 
| 


cen engaged in investigating the business of | fact that one man can manufacture nails, in this should have access to pounded bones, oys- 


ith professions, and have handed down tous the | Way, at least as fast as fifiy men can in the usu- beet iy i Reggae piper matter which con- 
: ' ee re thn Tass tains some 3c , 
sult of their study and experience. ‘These les- || al way. ‘The nails have been proved to be equal- ||” ime, i some of its compounds, be 


us of wisdom are considered indispensable to i ly as good in quality, and far superior in point 


ie studentof medicine. They are no less bene- 
‘sal to the student of agriculture. And what 


‘hat is useful, it may be asked, is to be learned, | 


agricultural school, which cannot be ac- | 


wired in our existing seminaries, or with a good 
‘ymer? ‘This question | propose to answer in! 
inother number. B. 


Nov. 1832. 





lo CorresponDENTS.—We are now busy in | 
vranging a plan, according to the editor’s request, | 


or the Sowthern Agriculturist, adapting the pro- |’ 


er plants, suitable for the climate, for the differ- | 
it compartments, He may expect itsoon. t 
We should very much wish to know if the Ma- 

lura aurantiaca has stood the severities of the 

vinters in the Genesee country. i 


(~ The communications of ‘“ Anti-Wheat, | 


fc.” and “ I’m Off,” are not published for rea- 


wns Which we think will be obvious to the wri-| 


ers upon reflection. They are both, though from 
“ur afferent sections of the country, upon the 


me subject. We wish to avoid, as far as pos- | 


le, all personal collision in any discussion 
‘ich may occur in the Farmer, and we hope 
: esteemed correspondents will guard against it, 
(<= Notice is hereby given, that all subseri- 
rs who wish to discontinue their papers at the 
lose of the present volume, that notice must be gi- 


en to the pyblishers by the first of January, or | 


hey will be considered as subscribers for the next 
volume, and will be charged accordingly.— 
‘= No paper will be discontinued until ali ar- 
earages are paid, except at the discretion of the 


iblishers. 3} 


Sate or Bitoop Horses.—A saleof Blood 
forses took place at Tattersall’s N. Y.on the 26tb 
lt. at which the following horses were disposed 


if. at the prices annexed : 


Die Vernon, B. M. aged 1% $202 50 
Wild Cat, B. M. 9 90 OO 
Lalla Rookh, &b. M. ll 120 00 
Blue Beil, 5S. F. . 9 65 00 
Verona, B. M. 6 145 00 
Moscow, Ch. H. 6 675 00 
Bay Mare not thorough-bred, 16 52 50 
Miss Fisher, B M d 200 00 
Amazon, B. M. 5 225 00 


Map Wotves.—It is stated in a letter in the 
Shristian Guardian of York, U. C., that the peo- 
ple of Caledon, in that province, have for two 
nonths past been seriously annoyed by mad 
volves. The writer says—“A respectable per- 
son told me a few days ago that seven of his cat- 
le had been bit by them and in due time went 
tnad alsomsome of the cattle died in consequence, 
while others had to be shot, as their conduct was 
such as to endanger the lives of all around. An- 
other person lost 6 in the same way—another 
1, &c.” 

Naru Makinc.—It is stated in the Buffalo 
Bulletin that “Mr. F. Palmer, of Buffalo, has in- 
vented a new method of making nails for shoeing 
horses and oxen, for which he has obtained a pa- 
ent. It is an inyention which promises to he of 


entering into Casi engagements ; they Wil 
(find it more Convenient io exchange iabor 


| who have lands to break up, and teams to || ¢), 


iarms, though adjoining each other, it ire-! 


cause something of the kind is necessary to 
| torm the shells of eggs, which are composed 
|| 0: the phosphate oi lime. 
|  Cobbett’s Cottage Economy observes, 
ExcHancinG Work.—Farmers who han- | that pullets, that is, birds, haiched the fore- 
die but ittite money, snould be cautious ot |) soing spring, are the best laying heus in 
\winter. “ Atany rate lei them not be more 
ithan fiwo years old. ‘They should be kept 
| na Warm piace, and not let out even in 


of form.” 


than to hire and pay money. Neigibors 


he day time in wet weather; for one good 
connect together,imay do tits business cheap | sound wetting will keep them back a fort- 
, er, by €xChauging Will each oLner, than by night. The dry cold even the severest 
hiring heip and caitle. Lt will orten be leold, if dry, is less injurous than even a lit- 
found mutuaiiy beneticiai to make excian-|' (Je wet in winter time. If the feathers get 
; - Ti I ‘4 ys a 5 i? { \ Py ‘ | : . . . 2 » "= b= J 
ges even lu mowing aad Loemg. i hrouga a} wel, in our climate in winter, or in short 
difference im the sisauons and svils Oi | days, they do not get dry ior a long time, 





and this it is that spoils and kiils many of 
quently happens, that the corn, grass, flad, || our fowls. 
&c. on one, is forwarder and ripe sooner by|; “'}'he French, who are great egg eaters, 
several days, that on the oiher. In thts | take great pains as to the food of laying hens 
case it would be more prudent to unive their |/in winter. They let them out but very Lit- 
labors than to hire ; this would be aimost sof tle, even in their fine climate,and give them 
much saved. but then these exchanges} very stimulating food; barley boiled and 
_ should never tnake any aileration, either i) given them warm; curds,buck-wheat,(which 
meats or drinks, m the iarmer’s tamily.—'!{ believe is the besi thing of all, excep ing 
| Por ifany extra provision is made, ai extra-) curds,) parsley, and other herbs chopped 
ordinary expense is incurred. ihe chiei! fine; leeks chopped in the same way, also 
use of land, and that which makes it princi-| apples and pears chopped very fine . onlin 
pally beneficial and profiabie to a man, is | aad wheat sifted; and sometimes they give 
this, it gives hima employment; itis Ol very | them hemp seed, and the seed of nettles, or 
litte advanlage or prokt to him who Goce \dred nettles, harvested in summer, and 
not labor upon it in person, A iarimes| boiled in winter. Some give them ordina- 
should thereiore be cautious of hiring much | ry food, and once a day toasted bread sop- 
help; and at no Une more than he can tui-| ped in wine. White cabbages chopped up 
ly and profitably employ and readiiy pay.— || are very good for all sorts of poultry.” 
And to do this,if he hires tor a mouth or for |) I Fe , i ae 
‘ cee ee t has been said by other writers, that 
a year, he should eudeavor to raise a sar-}}. foe Ae ger et Se ig e" 
plusage of some one, or of several aiticies io eget Evel od - i i. ead nen panentios 
the amount of the laborer’s wages, Whicu aie 2 I rages Becnmcige De troy i Petey tad 
not easily paid; it will take offa considera- T 1 raed ae ecae Melber ny adds my th gen.g 
ble part of his corn, flax, dawy, or some otu- itn eee lseliee the Sane ‘ ray r Ba m4 
er produce. ‘ . . Rin , Ps el cago i 1eS8€ rd 
| "Those farmers who hive much labor done 1. ' ; wert _ - eo, ee reer 
will soon be convinced, if men of sense,tiai || 2¥ © NUTOUS, It may be advisable to-use 
atte, os itas a consutuentof their diet. 
scarce any farm will yield six per cent and 7 ; 
keep up the necessary repairs; and that u- A proper ses of animal! food, mixed with 
though they possess flocks and beards, and| vegetable ‘ood, is said to cause poultry to 
are ine proprietors O: OWners Of thes, they | thrive much faster than they would other- 
‘are but littie more Una stewards to their ia-|| Wise. If they have space to range in,where 
borers. And this shouiu exciie taem) Mey can pick up grassoppers and other in- 
to labor industriousiy with their owa hands, | S€C8S, Wey willthrive the faster. But they 
and todo all they can within them-eives.—|| Should for some time betore they are killed 
| When diet and iabor are scarce aud dear, | ‘rT eating, be fed exclusively, on food which 
and a man hus severai iarms, or more land will not havea tendency to give a bad re! 
| to improve and culiivate than he can take, ish to their flesh.—N. EB. Parmer. 
care of, unless he hires a number oi jabor-|| ; 
ers he should let, or put them to the haives,!| Inrtvence or Horticutrure.—Inall parts 
| as itis ealled,to honest and indusirious men, | of our country, where horticultural societies 
‘if he can find them. For the difference be- |) have been formed, and a taste for gardening 
‘tween hiring laborers and boarding them, ) 1s a necessary consequence, improved, new 
and letting or putting out a farm, as above,! capabilities both of soil and ciimate, have 
the produce of which may amount to eighty || been suddenly developed; and truits and 
ora hundred pounds, would be twenty or/ other horticultural productions, believed to 
‘twenty-five per cent in favor of the proprie-|be exclusively the growth of more genial 
‘tor. And he will not have the trouble oi||ciimes, have been reared in abundance, and 











providing for, and paying a number of peo-| 
ple ; some of whom, after all his attention’ 
and punctuality towards them, will not ac-| 
knowledge themselves satisfied and conten-| 
ted. Good help, as it is called, is generally | 
scarce and dear, and with difficulty obtain- 
ed; and a farmer who hires careless, igno- 
rant and slothful laborers, notwithstanding! 
all his own industry, will never grow — 
—New England Farmer. 


great perfection. 

We would suggest to gentlemen of taste, 
and enterprise, that it is within their influ 
ence, to promote the formation of county 
horticultural societies ; and would submit to 
them, whether by so doing, they migit not 
greatly promote practical horticulture, and 
consequently the health, morals, and com 
forts of the community.—-Northern Far 
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For the Genesee Farmer. 
HORSES—No. IL. 

One of the greatest defects in the rearing of 
iorses in this country is the want of system. It 
‘3 generally the fact, that if a farmer has a good 
mare, and of a particular breed or form, he puts 


her successively to any stallion which happens to | 


| with the bulk of the animal—neither too hollow 





nor too flat—open at the heels, and free from 
corns and thrushes. The fore legs should be per- 
fectly straight. 

“The back should be straight and short, yet 
| sufficiently long to leave comfortable room for the 
saddle between the shoulders and the Awck with- 





be in his neighborhood. More frequently, how- | out pressing either. Some persons prefer a hol 


ever, the mare has nothirg to recommend her, ex- |! low backed horse. 


It is generally an easy one 


ept her sex, and she is put to the cheapest horse | to ride. It will canter well with a lady, but it 
to be found. This is wretched management, and), will not carry a heavy weight, or stand much 
hence comes it, that we have in most parts of|| hard work. 


our country such a puny, ill shaped and speed-| 


_ “The voad-horse should be high in the fore- 


less race of horses. As I have before stated, it is|| head, round in the barrel, and deep in the chest; 
ust as easy to raise a good horse as a poor one,|' the saddle will not then press too forward, but 
and when our farmers awake up to this fact, our) the girths will remain without crupper in their 


| 


_Dee.8, 1832 





tel 


TE 


ily horse,” and is in constand demand by almos! 
every man of property in our country. A per 
manent and improved breed of horses for this 
purpose is a great desideratum, and might, with 
a little pains taking among our farmers, be easily 
obtained. The other breeds of horses are very 
desirable for their specific purposes, which will bh 
noticed as we proceed with the subjeet. 


Querces. 





For the Genesee Farmer. 

In the last number of Sittiman’s Journa; 
there is a “list of the plants of Chile ;” transla 
ted from the “ Mercurio Chileno” by Dr. S, W 
W. Ruscuensercer, of the United States’ Navy. 
Among those plants, is_ the intoxicating Darne! 


breed of horses will be improved, and their pock- || place. 


ets greatly replenished 

I am far from recommending a servile adoption 
of European projects and notions, or even all 
their pretended improvements, but in a vast ma- 
ny things we may improve from their experience. 
Among these, the management of stock stands 
pre-eminent. For centuries past the horse has been 
a favorite animal in Engiand, and it is there we 
find the purest blood and the most distinct breeds. 
Unlike the Americans, they so study the struc- 
ture and powers of the horse, as to adapt each 
particular breed to its most appropriate business. 
Thus they are enabled to obtain the greatest 


“ A hackney is far more valuable for the plea- 
, santness of his paces and his safety, good temper 
and endurance, than for his speed. We rare- 
‘ly want to go more than eight or ten miles in 
-an hour, and on a journey not more than six or 
_seven. The fast horses, and especially the fast 
| trotters, are not often easy in their paces, and al- 
though they may perform great feats, are disa- 
| bled and worthless when the slower horse is in 
his prime. 

“If there is one thing more than any other in 
| which the possessor, and, in his own estimation 
at least, the tolerable judge of the horse, is in er- 


amount of animal power with the least expen-|' ror, it is the action of the road-horse. ‘ Let him 

diture of vital energy. ‘lift his legs well,’ it is said, ‘and he will never 
They divide their horses into the following || come down.’ 

breeds: The Roadster or Hackney, the Farmer’s- || “In proportion, however, as he lifts his legs 

horse, the Coach-horse, the Dray-horse, the Ca-|) well, will be the force with which he puts them 

valry-horse, the Hunter, the Race-horse, and the j down again—the jar and concussion to the rider, 

Poney. 


In their management, these different || and the battering and wear and tear of the feet. 


reeds are kept entirely distinct, unless they at-|) A horse with too great ‘knee action’ will not al- 
tempt to improve one or the other by occasional || ways be speedy; he will rarely be pleasant, and 
crossing. he will not in the long run be safer than others. 
For the amusement of such of your readers as || [t js a rule not often understood, and sometimes 
take any interest in this subject, I will select a | disputed, but which experience will fully confirm, 
partial description of these different breeds and i that the safety of the horse depends a great deal 
their qualities. ] more on the manner in which he puts his feet 
“ The hackney is the horse of all-work, but in}}down than on that in which h2 lifts them up; 
England is principally used for the saddle, and is || more on the foot being placed at once flat on the 
much more difficult to meet with in perfection |! ground, or perhaps the heel coming first in con- 
than evea the hunter or courser. There are ma-|| tact with it, than on the highest and most splen- 
ny faults that can be overlooked in the hunter, |! did action. 
but which the race-horse must not have. The}; ‘When the toe touches the ground first, it may 
hunter may start, may be awkward in his walk, | be easily supposed that the horse will occasion- 
or even in his trot; he may have thrushes or|! ally topple over. An unexpected obstacle will 
corns, and yet we may prize him; but the hack- ‘throw he center of gravity forward, and down 
ney, if he be worth having, must have four good|| he will come. If the toe dig into the ground be- 
legs; he must be sound on his feet, even temper-|| fore the foot is firmly placed, a little thing will 
ed, no starter, quiet in whatever situation he may | cause a ‘rip and a fall. 
be placed, not heavy in hand, and never disposed}; “ Let the farmer, who has astumbler, look at the 
to say his prayers. sh«s oi his horse. The toe of the shoe will be- 
“The hackney should be a hunter in minia-|) core round before the heel is scarcely touched. 
‘ure, with these exceptions: His height should|| ‘‘ Every horse is liable to fall, however, and 
varely exceed fifteen hands and an inch. He}|)ther’fore comes the golden rule of riding, “ nev- 
will be sufficiently strong and more pleasant for||er trust to your horse”’—always feel his mouth 
general work below that standard. He should||lightly. He also does wrong who constantly 
be of a more compact form than the hunter, and || pulls might and main; he will soon spoil his 














more bulk according to height. It is of essen-||horse’s mouth and give himself the arm-ache. 
tial consequence that the bones beneath the knee || Always feel the mouth lightly ; you will thus be 
should be deep and flat, and the tendon not tied in.| able to give the animal immediate assistance, 
“The pastem should be short, and obliquity ||and will also induce him to carry his head well, 
enough to give pleasant action, but not enough to || than which, few things are more conducive to the 
vender the horse incapable of hard work. beautiful, safe and easy going of the horse.” 
“The foal is a matter of the greatest conse-§ The English hackney corresponds, for the most 








quence. It should be of a size corresponding" part, with what we call in this country, the “fam-1 Sweden, Nov. 1832. 


(Solium temulentum), which in ages back jn 
England, was believed to be degenerated wheat ; 
ana it appears that the notion of transmutation 
has been naturalized as well as the plant. I of. 
fer the writer’s remarks for the purpose of show- 
ing the manner in which men of science are dis 
posed to treat a subject similar to that which we 
have now under discussion in the (renesee Fay- 
mer. 

“ Vallico (bearded darnel) [is] unfortunately 
too common in fields where wheat is grown.— 
This baneful plant ought to call the attention of 
agriculturists who must know that they cannot 
succeed in destroying it entirely, until they give 
more attention to the selection of the seed which 
they sow, and weed carefully the plants.”* * * * 
**** There is an opinion prevalent here tha! 
wheat sown ina wet season and in humid soils. 
will degenerate and become Vallico. Iknow se- 
veral proprietors and agriculturists, who were 
desirous of persuading me that in certain part; 
the wheat disappeared altogether. {i All sup- 
ported their assertions by experiments performed 
under their own eyes. This prejudice is so gros: 
as not to merit refutation. £- My reply was 
to ask whether cabbages changed to radishes ‘ 
and whether beans ever became lentils ?” 

11 mo. 16, 1832. aT. 


For the Genesee Farmer. 
CHESS. 

I have been, and still am, a practical farmer, 
and although my observations have not been 
made with as much accuracy as I intend they 
shall be hereafter, I have been of the opinion 
that wheat did turn to chess, the opinions of ma- 
ny to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Some five or six years since, 1 sowed seven 
acres of wheat stubble, a part of which was ra- 
ther wet, and produced a fine crop of chess, the 
other a good crop of wheat. I know that it is 
urged that on wet land wheat is most apt to be 
winter killed, and that chess thrives best upon 
such soils. Had all the chess which grew in 
the field with the first crop of wheat been left in 
the field to vegetate, it would not have been thick- 
er than it was with the second crop, My opin 
ion is, that wheat which is scattered upon wel 
ground at the time of harvesting is not destroyed, 





but becomes chess. If Mr. Chapin and the bo- 
tanist will try one experiment, viz: to select a 
piece of wet ground now in}wheat, and previous 
to the ripening of it weed out every stalk of chess 
and after harvest plough in the scatterings, deep 
or shallow, and if he does not havea crop ef 
chess he may keep his fifty dollars. Ww 
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ASOUTHSEA ROOKERY. 
Extract from Capt. Morrell’s Journal of woy- 
ages and travels, recently published. 

The feathered tribes are very numerous 
on these lonely isles of the southern hemis~ 
phere, both in the South Seas and in the 
South Pacific Ocean. Of Penguins there 
are four kinds which resort to the Falkland 
Islands, viz. the king penguin, the maca- 
roni, the jackali, and the rookery. The 
first of these is much larger than a goose: 
‘he other three are smaller, differing in ap- 
pearance in several particulars. ‘They all 
walk upright, as their legs project from 
‘heir bodies in the same direcuion with their 
tails; and when filty or more of them are 
moving in file, they appear at a distance 
like a company of juvenile soldiers. ‘They 
carry their heads high, with their wings 
drooping like two arms. As the feathers 
on the breast are delicately white, with a 
line of black running across the crop, they 
have been aptly compared, when seen at a 
little distance, to a company of children 
with white aprons ted rouad their waists 
with black strings. ‘This feathered anima) 
inay be said to combine the qualities ot 
men, fishes, and fowls: upright like the 
jirst; their wings and feet acting the part 
if fins, like the second ; and furnished with} 
hills and feathers, like the third. ‘Their 
vait on land, however, is very awkward; 
snore so than that ofa jack tar just landed 
trom a long voyage; their legs not being} 
much better adapted for walking than their 
wings are for flying. 

The next most remarkable bird to be 
found on these shores is the penguin’s inti- 
mate associate and most particular friend, 
the albatross. This is one of the largest 
and most formidable of the South Sea 
birds; being of the gull kind, and taking its} 
prey onthe wing. Like many other oceanic 
birds, the albatross never comes on land, 
except for the purpose of breeding; when 
ihe attachment that exists between it and 
the penguin is evinced in many remarka- 
ble instances; indeed it seems as firm as 
any that can be formed by the sincerest 
triends. Their nests are constructed with 
creat uniformity near to each other: that 
of the albatross being always in the center 
of a little square formed by the nests of four 
penguins. But more of this in its proper 
place. all 

Another sea fowl peculiar to,these isl- 
ands is called the upland goose,and is about 
the size of our domestic geese; very pala- 
‘teable when cooked, being sweet, tender 
and juicy. Their plumage is rich and glos- 
sy; that of the gander a dazzling white ; 
his bill being short and black and his feet 
yellow. The edges of the feathers which 
cover his breast and neck are black. The 
down is nearly equal to that of the swan, 
and would mahe beautiful trimming for la- 
dies’ dresses. But the down of the alba- 
tross is superior to any thing of the kind 
that I have ever seen; though that of the, 
shag approaches the nearest to it in quality. 
{f any method could be invented to divest; 
‘tof that disagreeable fishy odor peculiar 
‘to all oceanic birds, it would be the most’ 
valuable down ever brought to this weve b 
and I believe that their feathers might be, 
made equally as valuable as geese feathers. 

The teal is likewise found here, and sur-; 
passing in beauty those of this country.— 
Their bills and feet are blue, their wings of | 
a golden green ; and the plumage of their, 














hodies more brilliant than that of the pinta- 
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do.—The ducks are similar to those of our 
own country. There is also a goose here, 
called the lowland goose, which somewhat 
resembles our tame geese. The males are 


of a variegated hue, a kind of mixture of 


whiie and dark grey, chiefly white. The 
females are mostly grey, and resemble the 
brant of the United States. They are not 
quite so large as our geese, and feed on 
shell fish and rock kelp, which gives their 
flesh a very unpleasant flavor. 

October 19.—On the day after our arrival 
at New Island, all hands were set to work, 
in the discharge of their peculiar and vari- 
ous duties. A part of the crew were en- 
gaged in refitting the schooner, by repairing 
her sails, rigging, &c. Another part were 
occupied in filling water, and the remainder 
were employed in gathering eggs from the 
rookeries on the back side of the island.— 
As the latter process is not destitute of in- 
terest, I shall take this opportunity to make 
the reader better acquainted with a South 
Sea rookery, which is certainly a great curi- 
osity. Indeed I know of few peculiarities 
in the history of animated nature that are 
better calculated to lead a reflecting mind to 
a serious contemplation of the merciful 
economy of Providence, in his government 
of the creatures to which he has given ex- 
istence, thanthe one now under considera- 
tion. 

By turning back to the “ Introductory 
Sketch,” page xxiv, the reader will find ina 
note my definition of the word rookery, as 
applied to certain oceanic animals. It isa 
temporary encampment of such animals, 
for the purpose of bringing forth their young; 
and they unite in immense numbers, and 
with great industry to construct it. 

When a sufficient number of penguins, 
albatross, &c. are assembled on the shore, 
aftera deliberate consultation on the sub- 
ject, they proceed to the execution of the 
grand purpose for which they left their fa- 
vorite element. In the first placethey care- 
fully select a piece of ground, of suitable ex- 
tent, often comprising four or five acres, 
and as nearthe water as practicable ; always 
preferring that which is the least encumber- 
ed with stones, and other hard substances, 
with which it would be dangerous to have 
their eggs come in contact. As soon as 
they are satisfied on this point, they pro- 
ceed to lay out the plan of their projected 
encampment; which task they commence 
by tracing a well defined parallelogram of, 
sufficient magnitude to accommodate the 





ees 
sizes formed by narrow paths which cross 
each other at right angles,and which are alse 
made very smooth. At each intersection of 
these paths an albatross constructs her nest 
while the center of each litile square is a 
penguin’s nest ; so that eachalbatross is sur- 
rounded by four penguins; and each pen- 
guin has an albatross for its neighbor, in 
tour directions. In this regular manner is 
the whole area occupied by these feathered 
sojourners, of different species ; leaving, at 
convenient distances, accommodations for 
some other kinds of oceanic birds, such as 
the shag, or green cormorant, and another 
which the seaman cali Nelly. 

Although the penguin and the albatross 
are on such intimate terms, and appear to 
be so alfectionately and sincerely attached 
te each other, they not only form their nests 
ina very different manner, but the penguin 
will even rob her friend’s nest whenever 
she has an opportunity. The penguin’s 
nest is merely a slight excavation in the 
earth, just deep enough to prevent her sin- 
gle egg rolling from its primitive position ; 
while the albatross throws up a little mound 
ot earth, grass and shells, eight or ten in- 
ches high, and about the size of a water 
bucket, on the summit of which she forms 
her nest, and thus looks down upon her 
nearest neighbors and best friends. 


None of the nests in these rookeries are 
ever left unoccupied for a single moment, 
until the eggs are hatched and the young 
ones old enough to take care of themselves. 
The male goes to sea in search of food un- 
ul his hunger is appeased ; he then prompt- 
ly returns and affectionately .akes the place 
of his mate while she resorts to the same 
element forthe like purpose. In the inter- 
change of these kind offices, they so contrive 
it as not to leave the eggs uncovered at all; 
the present incumbent (say the female) ma- 
king room for the partner of her cares and 
pleasures on his return from the sea, while 
he nestles in by her side until the eggs are 
completely covered by his feathers. 











whole fraternity, say from one to five acres 
One side of this square runs paralled with, 
the water’s edge, and is always left open 
for egress and regress, and three sides are 
differently arranged. 

These industrious feathered laborers next 
proceed to clear all the ground within the 
square from obstructions of every kind, 
picking up the stones in their bills, and care- 
fully depositing them outside of the lines be- 
fore mentioned, until they sometimes, by 
this means, create quite a little wall on 
three sides of the rookery. Within the 
range of stones and rubbish they form a 
pathway, six or eight feet in width, and as 
smooth as any of the paved or gravelled 
walks in the New York Park, or on the Bat- 
tery. This path is fora general promenade 
by day, and for the sentinels to patrol at 


night. 

Having thus finished their little works of 
defence on the three land sides, the next 7 
out the whole area in little squares of equa 





By this precaution they prevent their eggs 
being stolen by the other birds, which would 
be the case were they left exposed; for the 
females are so ambitious of producing a 
large family at once, that they rob each oth- 
er whenever they have an opportunity.— 
Similar depredations are also committed by 


a bird called the rook, which is equally mis- 


chievous as the monkey. The royal pen- 
guin is dagger f foremost in¥felonies of this 
description, and never neglects an opportu- 
nity of robbing a neighbor. Indeed it often 
happens that when the period of incubation 
is terminated, the young brood will consist 
of three or four different kinds of birds in one 
nest. This is strong circumstantial evi- 
dence that the parent bird is not more hon- 
est than her neighbors. 

To stand at a little distance and observe 
the movements of birds in these rookeries, 
isnot only amusing, but edifying, and even 
affecting. The spectacle is a worth 
the contemplation of a philosophic mind. 
You will see them marching round the en- 
campment in the outside path, or public 
promenade, in pairs, or in squads of four, 
six or eight,forcibly reminding you of officer 
and subalterns ona parade day. At the 
same time, the camp, or rookery is in con- 
tinual motion; some penguins passing 
ihrough the different paths, or alleys, on 
their return trom an aquatic excursion, ea- 
ger to caress their mates after a temporary 
absence ; while the latter are passing out, 
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in their turn, in quest of refreshment and peculiar crops, especially madder. Upon 
recreation. At the same time, the air] the advantages of deep ploughing he never 


— 


the farthest. ‘T'o horses and cattle in stalls 
he did not permit more than a handful of 


is almost darkened by an immense number | had the least hesitation; but always declar-|jhay to be given at a time; and the same 
of the albatross hovering over the rookery | ed that inall he had read or heard, he neve}|economy was used in all other feeding - 
‘ding, 


like a dense cloud, some continually light- |; met with one argument against the practice|| But his stocks were so large as to 


ing and meeting their companions, while | that had with him the smallest weight.” 


require 


one or more persons to be appropriated to 


others are constantly rising and shaping), Many farmers are under the impression} that service. This practice, on our emai) 


their course for the sea. 
To see these creatures of the ocean so} their manure when buried deep, especially || : 








that they do not derive the whole benefit o!|| tarms and with our small stocks, cannot ho 
; MMOt Le 


ully adopted: but it may be imiiaied, jn 


faithfully discharge the various duties as-| in sandy soil. From the same pamphiet|;some degree, Guring the season (winter) 


signed them by the Creator; to witness their) Mr. P. gives the following paragraph : 


| most requiring such attention. By feedins 


iffectionate meetings after a short absence |; ‘“ Mr. Ducket’s manner of applying dung, || (hem in this manner, the cattle will doub: 


on their natural element ; to observe their 
numerous little acts of tenderness and) to Mr. Arbuthnot’s. lmmediately connect- 
courtesy to each other ;—all this, and much ! 


; inet : 
-although his was a sand farm, was simila: iw eat more, but they will waste less: 


so 


that while, in the whole, no more fodder 
ed with the depth of tillage, is that to which | willl be consumed, the stock will be put into 


more that might be mentioned, is truly in- | dung may be safely deposited. He [Mr.|) much better plight.” 


teresting and affecting to the contemplative || Ducket] had not the least apprehension o!| 
ind sympathetic spectator. 


\ : 
armen | turned it down to two or three times the 
From the New York Farmer. |! 


Transacions of the Essex Agricultural | 
Society, of Massachusetts. 
In a former number of the Farmer we an- 


nounced ourselves indebted to the Rev. H.}' thinly scattered, know better; having con-||tarm,” say the Committee, * has been but 


But he adds—‘ Enlightened individuals. among the best ofour agriculturists. *“'T'| 


In the next pamphlet. which contains 


losing it by deep ploughing; but freely |jeighty-eight pages, we find much useful 
matter. In speaking of improved wet mea. 

‘depth common among his neighbors. Yer||dow lands, the Committee bestow a remar\ 
Mr. Young says that farmers (and good far-jjon the farm of the Rev. Mr. Colman, that 


mers too) persist in a contrary practice.—|) we should suppose would justly place him 


ibis 


Colman for pamphlets, containing the vari-'| vinced themselves that Mr. Ducket’s prac-}j three or four years in the possession of Mr. 
ous addresses, and reports of this spirited | tice is not only sate but beneficial ; anc|;|Colman, and the Committee are not ac 


and patriotic Society. 


' 
The first pamphlet is that containing the) as deeply as his ploughs can go, turning 


then names one who ‘ ploughs in his dung!) quainted with any farm in the county where 
g ) y wi 
greater improvements have been made in so 


address of Col. Timothy Pickering, the first!| in nine inches, and would bury it twelve.|| short a tine, or prosecuted with more judg: 


president of the society, delivered in 182U.-— | did he stir to such a depth.’ ” | 
His observations are of a practical bearing, | 


and should, when we consider that he was|! the remarks of Mr. Young, that “ The use|! 


nent, and ona better system.” Mr. Col 


5 ; ; : | . ‘ : 
Mr. Pickering quotes with apprebatiot| man, in his statement to the Committee on 


Reclamed Meadow, gives the following 


himself a practical farmer, as well as one of of fresh instead of rotten dung is one o! | e|;accoun: : 


the most intelligent and best informed of} greatest agricultural discoveries that las|| 
our distinguished citizens, have weight and) been made in the presentage.” Mr. Youn), 
be received as authority. He thus speaks! closes his observation on those distinguis 
on deep ploughing: -ed agriculturists, Mr. Arbuthnot aod Mi | 


‘For myself, I entertain no doubt of the! Ducket, with the following summary : 
utility of deep ploughing; not at once, in|) “T shall not quit (says Mr. Young) th+|) 
our lands in general, but by an increase of} Husbandry of two men who carried tiage.| 
two or three inches at every annual plough-/ on soils so extremely different, to its \ mo 
ing, until the earth be stirred and pulveri || perfection without remarking the eiccum. || 
sed to the depth of ten or twelve inches.— || stances in which they agreed. Both vere}, 
Indian corn, planted in such a mas of | equal friends to deep ploughing : both re-}) 
loosened earth, would not, | am persuaded, | jected the common repetition of tillage, and) 
ever suffer by ordinary drouths. Like a) reduced the number of their operation- \o : | 
sponge, it would absorb a vast quantity of | degree that merits attention ; both rejected|| 
rain water, and become a reservoir to sup- fallows ; and both ploughed deeply for de-| 
ply the wants of that and all other plants. | positing manure, without any apprebension || 
Nothing is more common, ina dry summer,!of losing it. These are very importan:|| 
than the rolling of the leaves of corn ; and || points in practical Agriculture.” 
| 





that circumstance is often mentioned as an| Among other important topies which Mr. 
evidence of the severity of the drouth.—) P. introduces, is that of improving and feed- 
This rolling of the leaves of Indian corn is} ing stock. He is now speaking ot Mr. Bake- 
the consequence, in part, of scant manuring, | well: 
but still more of shallow ploughing. Few, ‘ He began his improvement of sheep, by 
perhaps, are aware of the depth to which the | selecting from the best in his neighborhood. 
roots of plants will penetrate in a deeply | And so little had any correct principle o: 
loosened earth. A gentleman, much in-|| improvement been known or regarded, that 
clined to agricultural inquiries and observa- a guinea or half a guinea extraordinary 
tions, informed me, near fifty years ago, | would give Mr. Bakewell the choice of any 
that seeing some men digging a well, in a} sheep in any flock. And his uncommon 
hollow place, planted with Indian corn,’ sagacity enabled him, by the best selections 
then at its full growth, he stopped to exam-|| and judicious crossing, to form a breed dis- 
ine how far its roots had descended ; and | tinguished above all others, for the disposi- 
he traced them to the depth of nine feet.—|| tion to fatten, early maturity, a form indi- 
The soil was an accumulation of rich earth} cating strength of constituliou, weight in 
which had run or been thrown into the hol-|| the most valuable parts, with lightness of 
low.” offals. Mr. Young expresses his opinion, 
Five years previous to the delivery of | that there is not a breed of any sort of live 
this address, Mr. Pickering received a pam-j stock in Great Britain, that does not derive 
phiet, sent to him and written by that cele-|| its improvement from the skill, knowledge 
brated agriculturist, Arthur Young. Mr.|jand principles of Mr. Bakewell. Anothe: 
P. extracts, among other testimony, Mr.|}eminent Agriculturist declares (and Mr. 
Arbuthnot’s practice : Young does not think he conguesnes) ‘thai 
_“ In respect to tillage, Mr. Arbuthnot ear-|| Mr. Bakewell enabled those who followed 
ried it to great perfection. He invented alj his ideas, to produce two pounds of mutton 
swing plough for a pair of horses and the|] where only one was produced before.’ 
general depth of six inches, and a much lar-|} “Mr. Young adds, that Mr. Bakewell 
ger oue with wheels, for gaining the depth|| was the most careful feeder of stock that he 











“Inthe fail of 1827 I began clearing it 
Chere were many bushes to be cut down, 


and it was covered with coarse grass and 


rushes. A large part of it was constant 
y overflowed or tuled with water, presenting 
a deep, miry, peaty soil, and searcely in 
some places passeble fora man, much less 
orcatile. husome places the peat soil i 
cep; but in most causes at the distance o! 
uree or lour teet we reached a hard bottom 
vi clay and gravel. 

“| began the improvement of it by making 
a drain of three tect deep and about two 
ieet wide in ihe center for the whole length 
ot the meadow to a place where, by cutting 
through a very rocky piece of ground, which 
tormed akind of embankment, there was a 
sufiicient descent to take off the water.— 
Phen, by forming drams of less dimensions 
round the outside of the meadow, at the 
ioot of the ascending ground, | cut off effec 
ually all the springs which flowed into it 
irom the neighboring hill; and by connecting 
the side drains with the main drain by late 
ral branches, have turned all the water into 
ihe center drain, and thus led it off from the 
field. ‘The drains are covered, excepting 
ihe outlet to the main drain. Achannel ot 
about four or six inches square was laid on 
ihe bottom of each ditch with such stones 
as we could find in the vicinity ; they were 
then covered with the flattest or most suita- 
ble stones, which presented themselves; 4 
quantity of small stones was then thrown 
in promiscuously : a layer of thatch or straw 
placed on these, and enough dirt returned to 
fill it up; and the whole levelledand smooth 
ed off. The top stones of the drain were 
always kept so far below the surface as not 
to interfere with the plough.” 

On the utility of reclaiming wet meadows, 
by barren, inert substances, Mr. C. gives 
us his opinion: 

“lI have,” says he, “applied sea sand to 
wet land, ploughing it in, but perhaps from 
using it too ogee thought that the land 

















was impoverished by it. Ihave seen mead- 


of twelve, and even of eighteen, for some" ever met with, and who made his food gonows made hard by covering them with grav 
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' “OS ae i agi ap 
el; but besides the expense, deem it of!) with grateful astonis 


doubttul expediency to cover land with a| 
perfectly barren and inert substance. My} 
own experiments in this way have not been |, 
satisfactory ; and as the late intelligent Pre-|| 
sident of the Essex Agricultural Society re- | 
marks,* ‘if meadows admit of being tho-| 
roughiy drained by ditching, I would never | 
carry on gravel or sand, absolutely barren |) 
substances.’ In most cases of meadows re- |, 
claimed by gravel the produce has been: 
of a very ordinary quality ; and filled with | 
plants accustomed to wet soaked lands, | 
which afford an herbage neither savory nor; 
nutritious to cattle.” 

Krom Mr. Jesse Putnam’s statement to), 
the Committee on Potatoes, we deem the) 
following well worthy the attention of our 
readers : 

‘“Withregard to placing,the potatoes wpon | 
or under the dung, I could percieve no dif-| 
ference in the yield. I was disappointed in| 
finding that the cut potatoes, and middling || 
sized potatoes, yielded better than the large | 


| 
| 


| 


| 
{ 


hment, than that by 
which the most offensive substances, instead 
of remaining to pollute the air and destroy 
the heaithand comfort of man, are converted 


'|into the means of fertilizing the earth, and 


return to bless him in all the varied forms 
of beauty and utility, in flowers and fruits 
and the more substantial products of escu- 
lent vegetables and grain. Manures deci- 
dedly improve each other by being mixed in 
compost rather than applied singly. For 
almost all crops they are of much greater 


| value applied green than kept over the year ; 
and where a farmer cannot form a cellar 


under his stables, he will find his account in 


erecting acheap and rough shed over his 
manure heap to preserve it from the wind 
and sun and drenching rains. 
of it when attached to the barn need not be 
great, and will be much more than compen- 
sated by the advantages gained by it.” 


The expense 








Rochester Wrices Current. 


potatoes that were planted whole. I could) Wheat, per bu. 27 | Apples, 121037 
discover that the produce of the large pota-) Flour, per bri. 5 25 | Lard, ewt. 8 00 
toes, that were planted whole, were gener-| Pork,mess,brl. 14 00] Cheese do 6a8 00 
ally ofa larger size than the othe ‘8, but not) do prime do 10 00 | Butter 13al5 00 
so numerous, or near so valuaiie for the ta-), Beefperewt. 2a3 00] Hams do 7 50 
ble. ‘The pieces of the potatoes that were | “ats 35 Pot Ash, cwt. -" 4 25 
eut were placed in the hills about eight in-| ny = cma ows 4 - 
ches apart. ‘The middling sized potatoes |) Brey 50056 Rela “we ol 19028 00 
were placed about the same distance apart. | Hay, perton, {3015 00} Harness do. 25 00 
There was nearly the same quantity of po-! Grass Seed,’ Sial 00 Upper p.side,drs’d 2 25 
tatoes, ineach kind, planted ina row. 1) Potatoes 18a25 | Bundle do 3 00a3 50 


am of the opinion, that it would have been || 
vell to have spread a part of my manure | 
upon the land, if it had been thought fine, 
enough for that purpose ; and think it would) 
have been well to have but one third part) 
more seed on the land. I used between | 
fourteen and fifteen bushels of seed in plant- 
ing.” 

The importance of observing the most 
strict economy in saving of manure Is_ur-/) 
zed, by almost every agricultural writer, | 
and yet how many are there who give no, 
heed, and eg | and habitually violate 
the golden rule of the farmer. 

“Confine your cattle,” says Mr. Colman, | 
in his Hints to the Farmers of Essex county, | 
“as much as possible when at home to your} 
barn-yard; and never suffer them to be in} 
the roads; or to waste the manure at their | 
watering places. In the morning throw the | 
droppings of every night into a heap and), 
cover it witha light coat of soil. Itis a) 
better plan to house your cattle every night | 


as much in summer as in winter, unless the | 
weather is extremely hot. In general, if] 
the barn is ventilated they will be as com- 
fortable in doors as out, and this way your 
manure heap will be greatly increased. | 
[ake care of the contents of your privy, | 
and save the refuse of your sink by throwing } 
it upon a compost heap, or making the depo- | 
site where they ean easily be removed. The) 
privy and sink on many farms are most ol- 

fensive places, and are sometimes so sitta-— 
ted that they compel one to think their own- | 
ers have s¢arcely made an approach to a/| 
state of civilization. | We should copy the 1 
extreme carefulness in this respect of the || 
Chinese and the Flemish farmers, who sut- || 
fer nothing to be lost. A good farmer should || 


ii 
ti 
} 
! 


- 1) 


Jook upon manure of every description as | 
money, which he may place at once at com- | 
pound interest, and the payment of which is } 
sure. There is no provision of nature, which 
is adapted more to strike the reflecting mind 


| Manilla, 


| Do do..Coun. 5 25 a5 31) Do. Cargo, 











From the N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 
REVIEW OF THE MARKET, 
For the Week, Ending Dec. 1. 

ASHES Most of the sales of Pots were at 
1,50; but the last sales were at 4,45, and Pearls 


| 4.70. 


CANDLES—The high price of Tallow has 
advanced the price of the best tallow Candles to 
{4cts.; Sperm Candles 34a35cts. in demand. 

HEMP—Firm in price with no important 
sales. 

Russia, cla, 110—a125-| Italian, —a235- 
Do. outshot, i80—a195-|Kentucky, 150—al6v- 
210—a 

H\()PS—Salez of Ist sort continue to be made 
at 35cts; and ia small parcels at a still higher 
rice. 

PROVISIONS— Beef and Pork came in free- 
ly, and met a ready sale at the prices of our table. 
New Lard has arrived and been sold at 8ia9icts. 
Butter is still a little higher; prime Dairy com- 
mands 18al9cts.; Cheese sells freely at 5}.a7}cts.; 
and some extra dairies at 8a8icts. |b: 

Beef, mess City 875 a-,Do. Cargo, 4 50 a-— 


995 


wed 





|| Do do. Coun. 8 25 a 8 37' Pork, mess 13 50 a14 25 


Do. Prime City—a 5 75|Do. Prime, 11 - a1i 88 
a 


SEEDS—Flaxseed come toe more a sub- 








ject of conversation, but no important sales were 
made ; soine parcels of rough were taken at $12}: 
and clean at $134; New Clover seed arrived, 
but a price was not fixed; some holders demand- |! 


AND GARDENER’S JOURNAL. 
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at 82a87cts.; new at 6S8cts; 2500 bush new 
Southern the first arrival o! the season, but in 
very fine order, brought 75cts; Rye quick at 96 
ets; Barley sold at 75cts,; Black eyed Peas 90 
cents bushels. 





IMPROVING THE BREED OF CaTTLE.— Mr 
Featherstonhaugh, a distinguished farmer, 
in the State of New York, after a journey 
of fifteen hundred miles in the different 
States, for the purpose of viewing the im- 
provement of cattle, and to examine the 
method afer twhich theirowners keep them 
as well as the condition of their own native 
cattie, remarks, that in order to keep up the 
great qualities of the imported breeds, we 
must remember that in their native country 
it Is considered indispensable to keep them 
extremely well, and ina very different man- 
ner from the general custom prevailing here ; 
which is, in summer to leave the cattle to 
help themselves to what they can find, even 
in the most severe drouth; and in winter 
to give them a moderate quantity ofhay and 
straw. That in England, where they are 
less troubled with dry weather than we are, 
they give them green crops and roots in abun 
dance, and that if all this provident care 
be necessary in that moist climate, it is 
certain the breed will degenerate with us it 
itis not kept in high condition. He observed 
that he was convinced that negligence wa: 
the universal cause of diseases, and that 
they ordinarily arise from too high feding o: 
too low. In one case the digestive powers 
are embarrassed, in the other they are not suf: 
ficiently exercised, and ia both the animals 
suffer; that animals, regularly yet plentiful 
ly fed and well housed in winter, are gene 
rally healthy.— Mass. Agri. Reposiory. 
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ROCHESTER NURSERY. 
FPXHE Nursery grounds on Main 

s treet, now contain a most ex 
cellent collection of the choicest fruit 
Trees, ornamental trees, shrubs and 
plants, many of them are beautifu! 
growths and of a very large size Particularls 
Apples, of which there are above one hundred and 
fifty of the very choicest varieties, selected from 
the most esteemed fruits of this country, England, 
trance and Germany. 61 sorts of Pears include 
the choicest and most delicious varieties of that 
fruit which has hitherto been cuitivated. The 
Peach, lum, Cherry trees and Grape vines, ar: 
particularly fine. The coilection of sbrubs is ex- 
tensive and select. About 50 of the very choicest 
varieties of the Rose; strong and handsome 
plants. 100 sorts of the most splendid Dahiias, 
culled personally from the London collections ; 
and a very select assortment of beautiful flower 
ing bulbous roots. 

Aliso just arrived at Rochester, a most exten 
sive assortment of the best kitchen, garden and 
flower seeds, directly imported by the subscribe: 
from one of the first seed houses in London, whict: 
includes the most esteemed varieties of Peas, 

















ing 12a] 3cts. 
ALLOW isin goo! dewan? af 1LO}ets. Ib. 


| 


Cabbage, Cauliflowers, Brocoli’s, Carrots, Lettu 
ces, Onions, Turneps, “ addishes, &c. &e. 
Having now ata great «xpense placed the es 


W )0L—The demand and pices are steady,)|tablishment ona respectable footing, | hepe by ay 

Se 55 a—65 Do. Ist qual —a—37} lsiduous attention to business,unremitted exertions 

eager 15 nd ad |Do. 2d 25 Brien in eats every desirable article, and by : 
. 409 a- ‘ . -* . 

0. NACE. Ht. moderation in all my charges, to obtain a share of 


25 a —35/ City pull. Ist ql 40 a 42 


Com. to } bd ‘ 
/ —37 a—/| Smyrna, clean, 24a—30) 


Lambs s’fine, 


CORN EXCHANGi —There was very lit-, 


tle fiuctuation in the prices of Flour. The arri- 
vals from the West were liberal, a large propor- 
tion of which was stored ; the price ranged thro’- 
out at #6ga4 a 65-8; common Southern sunk to 
$6,19, but — te buyers ; Richmond City 

vas sold at $6,81; Howar 
at 64a. ny of Western Wheat sold at $1,- 


35cts. The following was the state of the Grain 


Market on Saturday. 
ia Wheat sold at $1,335cts ; 


A cargo of prime Virgin- 
oid Northern Corn 


dst. and Georgetown | 





the public patronage 

Catalogues of tie articles for sale on the prem- 
isc. have just been published, and may be had 
gratis, at the Nursery, or at the Bookstore of 
Hoyt, Porter & Co., wheze order. will be received 
and duly a.tended to. All letters post paid, wil! 
mect with every attention 

ALEWN’R. GORDON. 

Rochester Nursery, Nev. 15. 

tr A great variety of ornamental garden seats 
and stands, for ower pots, are now making and 


| will be tor sale at the Nurscry, early in the spring 
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THE WESTERN PRAIRIES. 


The last number of Silliman’s American Jour- 
nal of Science and Arts, contains an interesting 
article on the origin, extension, and continuance 
of Prairies, ‘xy Dr. Rush Nutt, of Rodney, Mis- 
sissippi, from which we extract the following : 


FIRES IN THE PRAIRIES. 

It is difficult to conceive of the horror ex- 
cited at the sight of a burning prairie. It is 
an ocean ol fire, whose billows roll and heave, 
and run together, when the mountain of 
pyramidal flames ascends and drives detach- 
ed bodies of fire seemingly into the very | 
clouds. The whole horizon appears to be 
on fire ; the earth and the sky are hidden by 
the flames, and the eye can reach no point 
beyond their boundary. When the wind is 
brisk, the burning grass ascends and gives 
the appearance, as though the heavens were 
filled with fire-brands ; and such is the rapid- 
ity with which the flame moves over the 
face of the earth, that an attempt at escape, 
by the swiftest animal, would prove abor- 
tive. 

A TORNADO. 


We have stated that hurricanes and 
whirlwinds, by their inroads upon the for- 
ests, are chiefly instrumental in forming 
prairies. 

It is believed that hurricanes are not so 
frequent and so violent as formerl For 
the last twenty-five years sertisulacty they 
have diminished in numberand energy.— 
The signs of hurricanes, previous to the 
year 1805, would indicate in their case, a 
frequency and violence unequalled in any 
subsequent period. 

In the year 18U5 it happened to the writer 
to be roving oa that most beautiful lawn, 


THE GENESEE FARMER 


Dr. Franklin, who supposed the “ vortex of 
a whirlwind to bea true vacuum.” 

From the lake to the house, was about two 
hundred yards, between which stood a huge 
cotton-wood tree of at least seven feet in di- 
ameter, and more than one hundred feet in 
height. It was observed, when the vortex 
had nearly or quite reached the tree, that 
the leaves and limbs began to point upwards, 
and at the same instant of time they were 
crushed, and ran together, which gave the 
appearance of a mock body, by which the 
trunk seemed to be exiended ; but immedi- 
ately the trunk was,twisied from the stump, 
leaving about ten feet above ground, when 
with a quickness, that the eye could not 


follow, all ran through the throat of the vor- |! 


tex, and was thrown out to float with oth- 
ers in the regions above. 

There was remaining of the stone chim- 
ney, about one foot above ground, and not 
one of the stones was to be seen. Wheth- 
er they were carried upin the vortex and 
thrown out by the circular impetus of the 
air,and deposited beyond the reach of ob- 
servation, we were unable to determine.— 
The water and mud of the lake were depos- 
ited on the field which contained the wheat 
and irom thence to the wood land beyond 
the prairie in the direction of the tornado, 
was about three miles ; on whichland, there 


were to be found only the bodies of two of 


the horses and five or six of the cattle.— 
This mighty wreck was seen topass to the 
north-west of St. Louis, more than twenty 
miles above the plantation. 
FLORAL REAUTY OF THE PRAIRIES. 
In these regions of natura! beauty remote 


from civilization,the exhausted spirits of the | 





Dec. 8, 1832, 


when a few Robins and Meadow Larks made 
their appearance. 

| “Tthink I have read somewhere, tha! 
‘birds gave the first indications of an ap- 
|proaching earthquake in those countries 
| which are visited by them, but the calamity 
His too sudden to permit their escape, and 
j they often lose the power of guiding their 
| flight, and dash against a wall or tree. May 
| not the same intuitive power have foreway- 
ned them of the approaching Cholera; by 
|, a state of atmosphere in which they could no 
| more exist than in the frost of winter, befor 
| which they uniformly retire. I have stated 
the fact : you mustlook to wiser heads than 
| mine forthe solution.” N. ¥. Adv. 


i 
1 HorticururaL Curiosiry.—There js 
now fast coming into flower, in the gardens 
‘of the marquis of Westminster, at Eaton 
‘Hall, a beautiful specimen of the Agar 
toe, or Great American Aloe, a 
plant commonly.but erroneously supposed { 
flower only once in a hundred years. The 
\stem of this specimen rises to an elevation 
,of 25 feet from the ground, terminating in 
‘an immense cluster of from 80 to 100 flow 
ers, of a greenish yellow color, on stalks o! 
different lengths. From its stem springs 
32 great curved branches,very much resem- 
bling those of a chandelier, and the extrem 
ity of each is crowned with a cluster 6: 
flowers, similar to the above, making a tota! 
of about 3000 tlowers.— Manchester Guar 
dian. 
FOR SALA, 
Y the subscriber in Macedon 
Wayne co., 50,000 White Mu’ 
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berry Trees. 


weary pedestrian are enlivened and fatigue | WM. P. RICHARDSON. 





extending from Kaskaskia to Iilinois, and 
which is calied the American bottom.—) 
There was the most charming alternation! 
of prairie, and woodland, and while he was| 
musing on the causes, which gave rise to) 
forests of grass, or cane, and of stupen-/ 
dous oaks and cotton woods,he was roused, 
and his attention directed to a scene of une- | 
qualled grandeur and horror. It was a| 


J 
' 


whirlwind that had crossed the Mississippi, | 





and was making its way through theswamp, | 
until it was near the charming prairie, which 
at that moment aflorded rest and comfort to 
a soliiary pedestrian. By the irresisuble} 
force of the wind, whole forests were in a| 
moment twisted irom the ground, and when | 
thrown irom the mouth of a vortex, such || 
was the violentcoliision of tree against tree, | 
that they were pounded into billets and 
splinters. A sound of universal distress) 
burst forth from every quarter, and earth and 
sky appeared to be blended. Ina twinkling 
the tornado scooped up a lake, with two or 
three feet of mud which lined its bottom.— 
In one instant more, it tore away a house} 
with its stone chimney. In another mo-| 
ment thirty or forty horned cattle, and fifteen 
or sixteen horses, disappeared with incon-) 
ceivable quickness. ‘The whirlwind twis-| 
ted off almost every spear of a wheat field,| 
and bore it away with the fence, cattle, hor-| 
ses, lake, trees, house, and whatever was in’ 
the way. For more than a mile the hea- 
vens were black.and filled with the wreck of 
the tempest. 

In this tornado, as well as many that had 
before occurred in these countries on a small- 
er scale, there was nothing to justify a belief 
with Mr. Dunbar, “‘of a vortex with a cen 


| 


‘ 








is allayed, as he beholds the unrivalled | 


— - oct 6-ftf 
charms of these vast prairies in their succes- | 














tral spot in a state of profound calm ;” or of 


sive seasons of flowering. In May and June 
they are robed in flowers of white and pale 
< ow;in July and August, in those of sky 

lue and red; and in September and Octo- 
her,in others of deep blue and brown. Flora 
has here her paradise of innocence and 
beauty, and vegetable and animal life know 
nothing of the tyranny of man. He destroys 


| vegetables and animals,to produce others in } 
| their stead, and thus maintains a constant | 


warfare with animated nature. 


Remarkable disuppearance of Birds du- 
ring the past season. 
Extract of a letter written in Stueben coun- 
ty in this state. 

“I have noticed a remarkable phenome- 
non, which is connected, as I suppose,with 
the Cholera: | mean the absence of birds, 
which has occurred generally in a great de- 
gree, and in some places altogether,through 
the summer. 

** Robbins you know, are found in great 
numbers in every partofour country; and 
in this heighborhood we have always had 
our full share of them. They were the first 
harbingers of Spring : and soon commenced 
their labors of love in preparing nests for 
their callow brood, chiefly in my orchard, 
which often resounded with their melody.-- 
Early the last Spring, while snow was ling- 
ering on the ground,the Robbins made their 
departure total and*simultaneous. Nota 
nest was built in my orchard, not a solitary 
note has been heard either trom the Robin, 
the Thresher, the Cat-bird or the Meadow 
Lark,through the summer, nor have I seen 
or heard of asingle bird of either of those 
species, until about a week or ten days ago, 





“RN ON’S TREATISE on the cultiva 
tion of the Mulberry ‘Tree, on the raising ot 
| Silk worms and on winding silk from the cocoons 
|with plates and illustrations. Price $1. For 
‘sale by [nov12) HOYT, PORTER & Co. 
| C GRASS SEED. 
I ASH patd for Grass Seed, at my store. 
| Rochester, sept 19-f6m A. CHAPIN. 
FRESH GARDEN SEEDS. | 
HE subscribers respectfully in- 
form the public that they have 
entered into partnership in the seed 
business, aod they assure the public 
‘that vothing shall be wanting on their part to give 
ithe utmost satisfaction to those who may favo! 
them with their patronage _ It is the intention o! 


| 
| 








‘the subscribers to erect an elegant Greenhouse in 


connection with thisestablishment, where a choice 
collection of new, rare, and beautiful flowering 
plants will be supplied from the New-York Bo- 
tanic Garden upper end of Broadway ; and alse 
from the same establishment the best sorts 0! 
Flowering shrubs, Garden roses, Hardy perenn! 
al plants, Double Dahlias, Ghinese Poonas, 
‘Grape Vines, Gooseberries, Currants, Raspber- 
ries, Trees for the streets, &c.&c. They have 
iust received from London, a large importation 0! 
garden and flower seeds the growth of 1831, suc 
as Cabbage, Caulifiower, Brocoli, Radish, Pease, 
Grass Seeds, &c. &c.; and also from Glasgow, 
‘Hawthorn quicks for Hedges, Red moss, White 
moss, and White Provence ruses. The tradesup- 
plied on the most reasonable terms, and all or: 
ders by mail or otherwise, wlll be punctually at- 
tended to. SMITH & HOGG, 

New-York,May 1832. No. 388, Broadway: 


MR. FOOT’S ADDRESS, 
ELIVERED at Geneva, before the Euglos- 
sian and Alpha phi Delta Societies, August 1, 
1832. Subject—Conversation, as a branch o! 
Education. Price 25 cents. for sale 











b 
nov 28 HOYT, PORTER & co 





